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MARBLE STATUE OF ARTEMIS 
IN THE MUSEUM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

[Plate IX.] 



The charming figure which is reproduced on our plate No. ix^ 
from a not quite satisfactory photograph taken at Constantinople, is 
certainly one of the most remarkable statues in the Tchinly-Kiosk 
Museum, where it was placed in 1882, after having remained for 
some time in the arsenal of Saint Irene. According to the short 
and often untrustworthy register kept by the Museum officials, it was 
discovered some twenty years ago in Mytilene, — whether in the 
principal town or somewhere else in Lesbos we do not know. In 
1871, an Englishman residing at Constantinople, to whom the care 
of the yet scanty collection had been entrusted, published a short 
French catalogue which, printed in Constantinople, has remained 
almost unknown to most archaeologists in Europe. Although Mr. 
Goold's catalogue is far from being satisfactory, and contains many 
mistakes and misstatements, this gentleman had the merit of under- 
standing the value of some of the statues he described, and he enriched 
his notice with a few lithographs from the most interesting works in 
the collection. Among others, he published a plate representing the 
statue from Mytilene,^ which, so far as I know, has not been repro- 
duced in any other book or periodical. In 1882 I mentioned, in 

^ Goold, Catalogue du musee des antiquites, 1871, p. 7. 
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my turn^ the same work of art,^ but very briefly^ as the catalogue I 
issued at that time was meant to be only a provisional synopsis, to 
be followed by a more copious description^ which^ however^ has not 
yet appeared. As Mr. Goold^s catalogue is very rarely to be met 
with^ the statue we are about to describe may be considered inedited. 
The figure is under life-size (1.07 metre) and fairly well preserved^ 
only the right hand and the left thumb having been broken 
off*. Unfortunately, according to a practice too often followed in 
the Turkish Museum, the marble has been brutally cleaned and 
scraped ; the patina has thus disappeared, and it may be said that the 
phototype does credit to the statue, the aspect of which is rather 
displeasing by calling to mind the reckless stupidity of officials, 
who treat marble statues as they would a dirty stone wall. The 
workmanship is not altogether satisfactory, and certainly belongs to 
the Greco-Roman period of art, if not to the first centuries of the 
Roman Empire. The left hand is very awkward and too large, 
the right calf and ankle appear swollen. Perhaps the inferior part 
of the statue was never completely finished, which would account for 
the summary treatment of the endromides. When a Greco-Roman 
statue is of a very good type, and nevertheless presents some 
serious defects, it is natural to suppose that it is a copy, executed by 
some second-rate artist, from a good original of the Greek period. 
This, indeed, is the case with most of the statues in our collections, 
the number of original works which we possess being certainly still 
smaller than is usually believed. The reduced proportions of our 
figure constitute another feature which points to a copy : the author 
of such a graceful type would assuredly not have treated it under 
life-size.^ 



* S. Eeinach, Catalogue du rmtsie Imperial, 1882, p. 12, No. 38. Printed at Con- 
stantinople, with the utmost negligence and carelessness, this catalogue was never 
put on sale except at the entrance of Tchinly-Kiosk, and is now out of print. I still 
possess a few copies, which I would gladly send, on request, to any public libraries 
in which the little book may be missing and wanted. 

^Cf. Friedlander, Archceologische Zeitung^ 1880, p. 184, who makes the same 
remark about a marble group of Artemis discovered at Larnaca in Cyprus, which 
had been considered as an original work by its first publisher {Wiener illustrirte 
Zzitung, 26 September, 1880). The habit of copying celebrated statues on a reduced 
scale, and of placing them in private dwellings, is well illustrated by the copy of 
the Athena Parthenos lately discovered at Athens. 
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It is useless to describe the attitude and dress of the Lesbian 
maiden, as all the details are sufficiently apparent in the phototype. 
I would only call attention to the two armillae or bracelets which 
she wears on both arms, close to the arm-pits. Each of them con- 
sists of a double spiral imitating the coils of a serpent, the head and 
tail of which emerge from above and beneath the bracelet. This, as 
has been observed, is a very ancient type of ornament, and was so 
common in Greek jewelry that the very names of serpents, o<f€i<; and 
dfjdxoi^re^, came to be used as synonymous with bracelets.^ It is not 
unnecessary to add, that the maiden bears no quivei* on her back ; at 
least, I cannot remember having discovered any vestige of that 
attribute, in the course of the careful study I made of the statue 
three years ago. 

Although characteristic attributes are wanting^ our statue may be 
safely pronounced to represent Artemis. The elegant arrangement 
of the drapery, the shortness of the chiton, the endromideS) and per- 
haps still more the attitude and expression of the face, clearly recall 
the ideal of the virgin-goddess in ancient sculpture. Our statue 
belongs to a variety of the Artemis-type which is not often to be met 
with, although the representations of Artemis at rest are not un- 
common.^ I know no other specimen of her image with the left 
hand resting on her hip and the right leg crossed over the left one, 
in an attitude which is usually given to the youthful figures of 
Apollon, Dionysos and the Satyrs.^ Indeed, if we recollect that the 
most celebrated type of the resting Satyr is undoubtedly due to 
Praxiteles, and, moreover, that the same great artist is the author of 
no less than six statues of Artemis,^ we can easily admit that one of 
the master-pieces of Praxiteles, all unknown to us excepting the 
statue in Antikyra,^ may have inspired the Greco-Eoman artist who 

* Cf. Pollux, V. 99, and Hesychios, s. v. 6^tc (t'o xP'^^^^'^ 7reptPpaxi6vtov^ Menander, 
p. 184). Other references are given in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaive des Anti- 
quites, p. 436, where a golden bracelet of the same type discovered at Pompeii has 
been engraved (fig. 527). 

*See Clarac, Mmee de Sculpture, pi. 573, No. 1227; pi. 575, No. 1232; pi. 576, 
Nos. 1238, 1241; pi. 580, Nos, 1237 A, 1237 B; pi. 285, No. 1208; Miiller Wieseler, 
Denkmdler, pi. xv., Nos. 162, 162a, 164, etc. 

® Clarac, 3Ius. de Sculpture, pi. 476 B, D ; pi. 679, 687, 691, 703, 704, 705, 708, 710. 

'^ Cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 234 ; Schreiber, ap. Roscher, Lezikon der Mythologie, 
I. p. 601. 

* Cf. B^vue Numismatique^ 1843, pi. 10^ 3 (coins of Antikjra). 
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sculptured our figure at Mytllend. M. Eayet has shown, in his 
remarkable article on the Apollon Sauroktonos,^ that the crescent- 
like profile of the body resting on a support was one of the favorite 
motives of Praxitelean art, giving to the whole figure an appearance 
of placidity which adds to the dreamy and serene expression of the 
head. A German archaeologist, M. Studniczka, has lately endeavored 
to demonstrate, that the celebrated Diane de Gabies in the Louvre, one 
of the most attractive works of ancient art,^^ is a copy from the Arte- 
mis sculptured by Praxiteles for the shrine of Artemis Brauronia in 
Athens.^^ M. Froehner, describing this statue in his learned catalogue 
of Greek sculpture in the Louvre (1869),^^ observed that the beautiful 
expression of the face recalls the enthusiastic praise bestowed by anti- 
quity on the Artemis-statues of Praxiteles.^^ Now, in the sense that a 
very good copy may be said to resemble a mediocre one, there exists a 
close analogy between the style of the Paris Artemis and that of the 
statue from Mytilene. I do not admit, as M. Studniczka does, that the 
Diane de Gabies is a copy from the Artemis Brauronia ; but I think 
he is quite right in maintaining that the original of the Paris statue 
belongs to the epoch of Praxiteles. To assert that the Artemis in 
Constantinople is a late copy of the Artemis Brauronia, would be ven- 
turing on an hypothesis which we have no means of testing, as the 
short passage in Pausanias relating to that work (i, 23, 7) does not 
give us the slightest idea of its attitude and appearance ; all we may 
say is, that the original of our figure must have been very similar, in 
conception and in style, to the authentic records we possess of Prax- 

^ Monuments de Vart antique^ pt. 2, text to plates 3-6. 

*o Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, pi. 285, No. 1208 ; Froehner, Notice de la sculpture 
antique du musee national du Louvre, p. 120. 

" Studniczka, Vermutungen zur Griechischen Kunstgeschichte, p. 18 and foil. M. 
Schreiber, while objecting to M. Studniczka's conclusion, and asserting that the 
original of the Paris Diane is Hot anterior to the Alexandrine epoch, acknowledges 
that a similar motive is to be found in a terra-cotta figure from Tanagra (Kekul^, 
Griechi-sche Thonfiguren aus Tanagra, pi. 17), which certainly speaks in favor of the 
date assigned by M. Studniczka to the original. In Tanagra, as well as in Myrina, 
the statuettes that are not archaic or pseudo-archaic betray, to a very high degree, 
the influence of Praxitelean types, just as the beautiful terra-cottas from Smyrna are 
imitations from the bronzes of Lysippos (cf. my paper in the Melanges Graux, 1884, 
p. 143, and Schreiber, ap. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, i. p. 604). 

'^Froehner, Notice de la sculpture antique, etc., p. 120, No. 97. 

'^Petronius, chap. 126: From minima et quae radices capillorum retro Jlexerat , . . 
osculum quale Praxiteles habere Dlanam credidit. 
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itelean art. The resemblance we have pointed out between our Arte- 
mis and such replicas of Praxiteles' Satyr as are to be found in Clarac 
(pi. 708 and foil.) is indeed so striking that it need not be dwelt upon. 
A single glance at the engraving of Praxiteles' Satyr, as published in 
Mrs. Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculpture, will do more to justify 
our opinion than any display of reasoning and erudition. 

What Artemis held in her right hand, it is impossible to ascertain. 
In similar statues, where an arm rests on a column, the hand has 
been, nearly always, broken off and arbitrarily restored. A Berlin 
statue of Artemis ^^ holds an arrow in her right hand, but the arm, 
the arrow and the hand are modern; the left hand, resting on 
a cippus, as in the statue from Mytilene, holds the middle of a 
bow, which also seems to be a restoration. Judging from the fore- 
part of the right arm and the position of the wrist which it implies, 
the goddess cannot in any case have held a bow. 

Our statue belongs to. the well-known class of Artemis-figures 
which have been strongly influenced by the kindred type of the 
Amazons. Indeed, the resemblance or confusion has been sometimes 
carried so far, that the hunting goddess appears with one breast laid 
bare, like the martial priestesses of the Ephesian Artemis.^^ The 
beautiful type of the Amazon, as represented by Polykleitos and 
Pheidias, brought about a complete change in the archaic type of 
Artemis, who, in the better period of Greek art, bears a close 
resemblance to the Amazons on one hand, and to ker brother Apollon 
on the other. Greco-Roman sculpture has almost forgotten the long- 
draped Artemis, and indulges in the repetition of a later type in 
which feminine grace and manly vigor appear combined. We believe 
that this type originated at the epoch of Praxiteles, and that the 
statue of Tchinly-Kiosk can give us a true, if not adequate, idea of 
some master-piece of the fourth century which has long ago been 
converted into lime. 

Salomon Reixach. 



^* Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, pi. 575, No. 1232. 

^® Compare Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, pi. 576, No. 1241, and plate 567, No. 1208 B, 
where the attitude is exactly that of an Amazon. 
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